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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Sexual Life of the Child. By Dr. Albert Mall. Translated from 
the German by Dr. Eden Paul with an introduction by Edward 
L. Thorndike. New York: Macmillan, 191 2. Pp. 339. 

This is the most valuable and least dangerous treatment of this question 
that has come to the notice of the present writer. It is written by one who has 
studied the question both as a scientist and as a practicing physician frequently 
consulted regarding sexual matters, and yet who is never led by his specialism 
or by scientific theories to abandon his common-sense or to regard the occa- 
sional as the usual. The treatment of all topics seems coarsely frank as com- 
pared with most other books on this subject which nearly always leave some 
things to be inferred, yet it is this treatment which leaves nothing for the 
imagination to do, together with the fact that only essential facts are given 
regarding individual cases, that makes the book unattractive to those who 
gratify a low form of curiosity by reading of sex matters. 

The topics treated are a historical view of the subject, a description of 
the reproductive organs, processes, and impulses, their differentiation in child- 
hood and relation to other physical and psychical processes, the pathology, 
etiology, and diagnosis of sexual manifestations, the importance of the sexual 
life of the child, the child as an object of sexual practices, and finally an extended 
treatment of sexual education. 

He makes some use of statistical studies but since such studies are not 
extensive, are often from selected cases and regarding matters concerning which 
there is much deception, he depends much upon general scientific principles, 
and common-sense, assisted by such facts as are available from observation, 
by himself and others, in deciding as to what is normal and what is abnormal. 

He believes in the enlightenment of children regarding sex matters but 
thinks that the school should confine itself chiefly to general biological prin- 
ciples while personal instruction should be given by the mother if practicable. 
He thinks, however, that warning regarding venereal infection may be given 
in the last year of elementary schools. 

E. A. KDiKPATRICK 

Fitchbueg, Massachusetts 



A Study of the Short-Story. By Henry S. Canby. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1913. 

If one can follow the suggestion made by Mr. Canby, in his preface to an 
earlier work 1 on the same subject, and "put aside, at least temporarily, any 

1 The Short-Story in English. Henry Holt & Co., 1909. 
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preconceived opinion of the nature of the short-story," he will find this author's 
A Study of the Short Story a profitable summary of the careers of various short- 
story types, considered generally as the expression of national temper under 
the influence of special conditions of time and place. But if the reader is 
handicapped at the start by an expectation of finding the discussion limited to 
examples of the brief, strongly unified, impressionistic story — the story whose 
essential elements of technique have been so eloquently summarized by Brander 
Matthews in the hyphen of his own term, "short-story," he may be a bit dis- 
turbed by finding Euphues and Oroonoko in its family tree. In the preface to the 
earlier work Mr. Canby confesses that, rhetorically, these are not short-stories, 
but goes on to say: "historically they are; for they carry on, and but half 
emerge from, short-story types." Being thus temporarily persuaded to accept 
Lilly's Euphues as a "dropsical short-story," one easily gulps down the idea 
that the "Elizabethan drama is the new short-story transformed into another 
type." 

The only serious criticism that can be offered against Mr. Canby's general 
method is that he seems occasionally to be willing to evolve his types whether 
or no, and to overemphasize just a little the necessity of "placing" each variety 
of genius as a definite product of discoverable antecedents. Something like 
this effect, it must be admitted, awaits any historian who attempts to rational- 
ize the erratic appearances of short-story art throughout the ages. And, as 
Mr. Canby never allows his theories to obscure his facts, the results of his inves- 
tigations of the predecessors of the short-story will be of value even to one who 
does not share his point of view. Scholars will no doubt hold to the earlier 
work for its maximum of facts and minimum of theory; but the general reader 
will prefer the introduction to the new book as being clearer, more concise, and 
in many ways more readable. One who does not know at first hand the old 
types of story-telling will be grateful for Mr. Canby's concise summaries 
of the characteristics of those early "stories of life's lesser unities": the tales 
of Chaucer and Gower and the Gesta Romanorum; the contes divots; the French 
cycles of miracles of Our Lady; saints' yarns of every sort; French lais; 
fabliaux; Italian novelle; exempla, apologues. But the happiest results 
of Mr. Canby's evolutionary method of criticism appear in his excellent sketch 
of the rise of the American short-story and his comments on the work of indi- 
vidual authors. The discussion is illustrated by the inclusion of eleven 
narratives (admittedly historical types and not "eleven best" short-stories 
either in matter or in technique). The examples are fairly well chosen, and 
comprise about two-thirds of the book; but one may venture to predict that the 
reader will find the real value of the work in the 77-page historical introduction. 
This is worth while even to one who is familiar with Mr. Canby's longer 

treatise. 

E. M. Albright 
University of Chicago 



